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how with practiced hand they bring those organizations 
to bear as if with tried confidence in their pressure, it 
is at least not inconceivable that what can be done 
within a country can be done, or has been done, be¬ 
tween all the countries where the Jew* live. 

* At any rate, in the American Hebrew of June 25, 
1920, Herman Bernstein writes thus: “About a year 
ago a representative of the Department of Justice sub¬ 
mitted to me a copy of the manuscript of 'The Jewish 
Peril' by Professor Nilus, and asked for my opinion of 
the work. He said that the manuscript was a transla¬ 
tion of a Russian book published in 1905 which was 
later suppressed. The manuscript was supposed to 
contain protocols’ of the Wise Men of Zion and was 
supposed to have been read by Dr. Herzl at a secret 
conference of the Zionist Congress at Basle. He ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the work was probably that of 
I)r. Theodor Herzl. ... He said that some American 
Senators who had seen the manuscript were amazed to 
find that so many years ago a scheme had been elab¬ 
orated by the Jews which is now being carried out, 
and that Bolshevism had been planned years ago by 
Jews who sought to destroy the world." 

This quotation is made merely to put on record the 
fact that it was a representative of the Department of 
Justice of the United States Government, who intro¬ 
duced this document to Mr. Bernstein, and expressed a 
certain opinion upon it, namely, "that the work was 
probably that of Dr. Theodor Herzl." Also that "some 
American Senators" were amazed to note the compari¬ 
son between what a publication of the year 1905 pro- % 
posed and what the year 1920 revealed. 

The incident is all the more preoccupying because 
it occurred by action of the representative of a govern¬ 
ment which today is very largely in the hands of, or 
under the influence of, Jewish interests. It is more 
than probable that as soon as the activity became 
known, the investigator was stopped. But it is equally 
probable that whatever orders may have been given 
and apparently obeyed, the investigation may not have 
stopped. 

The United States Government was a little late in 
the matter, however. At least four other world powers 
had preceded it, some by many years. A copy of the 
Protocols was deposited in the British^!useum and 
bears on it the stamp of that institution, "August 10, 
1906." The notes themselves probably date from 1896, 
or the year of the utterances previously quoted from 
Dr. Herzl. The first Zionist Congress convened in 1897. 


The document was published in England recently 
under auspices that challenged attention for it, in spite 
of the unfortunate title under which it appeared. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode are the appointed printers to the 
British Government, and it was they who brought out 


the pamphlet. It was as if the Government Printing 
Office at Washington should issue them in this country. 
While there was the usual outcry by the Jewish press, 
the London Times in a review pronounced all the 
Jewish counter-attacks as "unsatisfactory." 

The Times noticed what will probably be the case 
in this country also that the Jewish defenders leave 
the text of the protocols alone, while they lay heavy 
emphasis on the fact of their anonymity. When they 
refer to the substance of the document at all there is 
one form of words which recurs very often—"it is the 
work of a criminal or a mad man." 

The protocols, without name attached, appearing for 
the most part in manuscripts here and there, laboriously 
copied out from hand to hand, being sponsored by no 
authority that was willing to stand behind it, as¬ 
siduously studied in the secret departments of the gov¬ 
ernments and passed from one to another among higher 
officials, have lived on and on. increasing in power and 
prestige by the sheer force of their contents. A mar¬ 
velous achievement for either a criminal or a mad man! 
The only evidence it has is that which it carries within 
it, and that internal evidence is, as the London Times 
points out, the point on which attention is to be focused, 
and the very point from which Jewish effort has been 
expended to draw us away. 


The interest of the protocols at this time is their 
bearing on the questions: Have the Jews an organized 
world system? What is its policy? How is it being 
worked ? 

These questions all receive full attention in the 
Protocol^. Whosoever was the mind that conceived 
them possessed a knowledge of human nature, of his¬ 
tory and of statecraft which is dazzling ui its brilliant 
completeness, and terrible in the objects to which it 
turns its powers. Neither a madman nor an intentional 
criminal, but more likely a super-mind mastered by 
devotion to a people and a faith could be the author, 
if indeed one mind alone conceived them. It is too ter¬ 
ribly real for fiction, too well-sustained for speculation, 
too deep in its knowledge of the secret springs of life 
for forgery. 

Jewish attacks upon it thus far make much of the 
fact that it came out of Russia. That is hardly true. 
It came by u-ay of Russia. It was incorporated in a Rus¬ 
sian book published about 1905 by a Professor Nilus, 
who attempted to interpret the Protocols by events then 
going forward in Russia. This publication and inter¬ 
pretation gave it a Russian tinge which has been use¬ 
ful to Jewish propagandists in this country and Eng¬ 
land, because these same propagandists have been very 
successful in establishing in Anglo-Saxon mentalities a 
certain atmosphere of thought surrounding the idea of_ 
Russia and Russians. One of the biggest humbugs ever 


foisted on the world has been that foisted by Jewish 
propagandists, principally on the American public, with 
regard to the temper and genius of the truly Russian 
people. So, to intimate that the Protocols are Russian, 
is partially to discredit them. 

The internal evidence makes it clear that the Pro¬ 
tocols were not written by a Russian, nor originally in 
the Russian language, nor under the influence of Rus¬ 
sian conditions. But they found their way to Russia 
and were first published there. They have been found by 
diplomatic officers in manuscript in all parts of the 
world. Wherever Jewish power is able to do so, it has 
suppressed them, sometimes under the supreme penalty. 

Their persistence is a fact which challenges the 
mind. Jewish apologists may explain that persistence 
on the ground that the Protocol}, feed the anti-Semitic 
temper and therefore are preserved for that service. 
Certainly there was no wide nor deep anti-Semitic 
temper in the United States to be fed or that felt the 
greed for agreeable lies to keep itself alive. The prog¬ 
ress of the Protocols in the United States can only 
be explained on the ground that they supply light and 
give meaning to certain previously observed facts, and 
that this light and meaning is so startling as to give a 
certain standing and importance to these otherwise un¬ 
accredited documents. Sheer lies do not live long, 
their power soon dies. These Protocols are more alive 
than ever. They have penetrated higher places than 
ever before. They have compelled a more serious at¬ 
titude to them than ever before. 

The Protocols would not be more worthy of study 
if they bore, say, the name of Theodor Herzl. Their 
anonymity docs not decrease their power any more 
than the omission of a painter’s signature detracts from 
the art value of a painting. Indeed, the Protocols are 
better without a known soyrcc. For if it were defi¬ 
nitely known that in France or Switzerland in the year 
1896, or thereabouts, a group of International Jews, 
assembled in conference, drew up a program of world 
conquest it would still have to be shown that such a 
program was more than a mere vagary, that it was 
confirmed at large by efforts to fulfill it. The Proto¬ 
cols are a World Program—there is no doubt any¬ 
where of that. Whose program, is stated within the 
articles themselves. But as for outer confirmation, 
which would be the more valuable—a signature, or six 
signatures, or twenty signatures, or a 25-year unbroken 
line of effort fulfilling that program? 

The point of interest for this and other countries 
is not that a "criminal or a madman" conceived such a 
program, but that, when conceived, this program found 
means of getting itself fulfilled, in its most important 
particulars. The document is comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant; the conditions to which it calls attention are of a 
very high degree of importance. 


Can We Hold Our Markets in South America? 


T HE United States is exporting to South America 
today a greater volume of products and is receiv¬ 
ing a heavier percentage of the total volume of 
the business of those countries than at any previous 
time in the history of her southern trade relations. 

When the World War broke out in 1914 England 
and Germany held the bulk of South American trade. 
The United States, despite the advantages of geo¬ 
graphical location, resources and manufacturing facili¬ 
ties. commanded an annual trade with the Latin re¬ 
publics of onlv $91,000,000. Then German commerce 
was swept from the seas, British manufactories turned 
entirely to the production of war materials and so there 
fell into our hands, without effort on our part, a trade 
which in 1919 amounted to over $442,000,000. 

But having and holding, as is well known, are in 
no way one and the same thing. If we arc to maintain 
and develop the advantage we are now enjoying we 
will be called on to show considerably more of our 
boasted ingenuity and resourcefulness.in the future 
than we have displayed in South America in the past. 
American business men must awaken to the fact that 
there is need for a thorough appreciation of the 
psychology of the Latin temperament. Qrder takers will 
get no business in South America. The trade demanos 
salesmen, intelligent salesmen educated for work, 

and unless our business can fill that bill it will fill few 
others, because unless we can learn to please our boutn 
American customers we will fail to keep them. 

Already Europe is taking steps to regain her lost 
market and were it not for the fact that conditions 
are still so chaotic in the exporting nations of the 
Old World, it is probable that we would lose our new 
markets before we could fully appreciate the fact that 
we have them. 4 . 

It seems strange that the American exporter has 
not yet learned the lesson that domestic methods will 
not work in South America. He continues to expect the 
trade in the Latin republics to accept our brisk methods, 
our short-time credits and our particular line of goods. 
"This." he says largely, "is the way we do business. 
Take it or leave it." . 4 

Perhaps the trouble is due to the fact that up to the 
present time a majority of the American firms inter¬ 
ested in South American business have taken it up 
merely as a side line. Perhaps it is because we are so 
accustomed to doing business in a hurry that we have 
no patience with Latin ways. But whatever the rea¬ 
son. the result is that we are in a fair way to lose our 
advantage in the great market to the south. 

South American merchants make grave charges 
against us. They not only say that we make no effort 
to adapt our goods to their trade, but what is worse, 
fjey say that we misrepresent our wares, that we pack 
them badly and that frequently after being paid for in 
advance we refuse to remedy errors, losses or breakages. 


rhe first charge, if true, is bad enough, for it shows 
hat we are stupid. But the second charge is worse. 
For if true it means that we have been dishonest, 
rhere may be some excuse for stupidity: there is none 
For crookedness. 

VVe will do well to remember the fate of the Jap- 
mese export business. When the war broke out and 
German and English exports to this country dwindled 
;o almost nothing, Japan saw her opportunity, seized it 
md in a short time had established herself in the 
narket. Her prices were very modest and we bought 
icr goods in tremendous quantities. For a time Jap- 
mese exporters prospered. Then came the signing of 
he armistice, the gradual return of European industries 
:o peace-time products and the renewal of peace-time 
:rade relations between Europe and America. Japan 
:oti!d not hold the market. Even though she under¬ 
sold her competitors she could not hold her trade. We 
[lid not want her goods. We had learned that they 
lacked quality. They were cheaply made and they 
would not wear. 

Someone has said that quality is remembered long 
if ter price is forgotten and that is exactly what has 
happened in this instance. We have forgotten how 
:hcap the goods were but wc have remembered their 
poor quality. 

We can profit by Japan's lesson if we will. It 
should save us a great many years of painful effort and 
i great many millions of dollars. It should also caution 
ns against holding our reputation too lightly. 

Generally speaking the proper method of handling 
an export business with South America is almost 
unknown in this country. One of the principal dif¬ 
ficulties is that American concerns do not take the 
time to get a thorough understanding of their pros¬ 
pective clientele. , . . 

Foreign correspondence is usually sent out of the 
office for translation, a practice which gives plenty of 
opportunities for confusion. Very frequently our re¬ 
plies are written in English. We make export managers 
of men who do not even know the language of the 
country in which they arc seeking business. They are 
consequently unintelligent correspondents and frequently 
make disastrous mistakes. Is it strange that the im¬ 
porter comes to distrust such firms and to feel that a 
concern which cannot handle its correspondence and 
which is apparently ignorant of business conditions, 
import laws and trade requirements is tn no way a 
competitor of European firms which have all these facts 

at their finger tips? . ... 

Before European exporters attempt to push their 
goods in Spanish or South American markets they plan 
a thoughtful campaign for information. When it is 
completed they have a geographical knowledge of the 
country: they understand its laws, its needs, its customs 
and its history, and experience has shown that if busi¬ 
ness is to be sought and held in South America we mu* 


not be above taking a few leaves from the books of 
experience compiled by our competitors. Great Britain 
will hold several expositions in South America this 
year. Germany will undoubtedly employ similar meth¬ 
ods of winning back her trade. The consular and 
diplomatic services in both countries are prepared to 
render any assistance in the way of trade information 
almost instantly. Their banks have the rating of any 
South American importer of any standing whatever, 
and understand that rating as we do not. They thor¬ 
oughly understand the necessity for long time credits, 
just as the British or the German salesman understands 
the necessity for making haste slowly in his business 
calls. 

These things wc can learn, if wc will. Fortune has 
placed us in a position which we could scarcely have 
won in a generation of the most diligent effort. If we 
will consider South American business as a problem in 
itself, forgetting our own habits and customs, our own 
likes and dislikes, we can hold at least a major share 
of this wonderful trade. If wc arc not willing to make 
this effort and to meet these conditions, we might as 
well reconcile ourselves now to seeing our new-found 
trade slip through our fingers. 

Dr. Don Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, is now 
in this country in search of material for a series of 
lectures on the United States which he will deliver at 
the University of San Marcos next winter. Of his views 
on the possibilities for better relationship and better 
understanding between North and South America the 
Christian Science Monitor has the following to say:, 

"As this Peruvian visitor sees the situation, a great 
barrier to the development of business between his own 
country. Peru, and the United States, has been, in the 
past, the insistence of United States business men on a 
strictly cash basis for trade, whereas European coun¬ 
tries have been willing to allow a liberal extension of 
credit. Since Peru is not a nation of great capital 
wealth, her business naturally developed with those 
who were in a position to offer most advantageous 
terms. Dr. Belaunde is doubtless correct in assuming, 
therefore, that the recent considerable expansion of 
United States banking facilities in South American cen¬ 
ters will be a long step toward continuation of the 
closer relations with this country that have come natur- 
ally out of the changes forced by the war. Yet the 
establishment of these branch banks can hardly do 
more than put the United States on a par with over¬ 
seas countries in respect to a friendly approach to 
South America. If it paves the way, as now seems 
likely, to the extension of credits on a basis similar to 
that which has been in favor with South Americans 
amid pre-war conditions, it will be merely an earnest 
of the better understanding that is coming to prevail 
north and south, an amplification of the friendly inter¬ 
course that narrower conditions once forced into nar¬ 
rower courses." 





